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MINOR HOPI FESTIVALS 

By J. WALTER FEWKES 

The War Festival at Walpi 
introduction 

The Hopi Indians, as their name indicates, are preeminently 
people of peace, who from necessity have often been obliged, in 
their past, to defend themselves from warlike intruders on their 
farms or from hostile attacks on their pueblos. For many years, 
unaided, they waged an almost constant warfare with the preda- 
tory Utes, Apaches, and Navahos, who devastated their farms 
and approached even to the foothills of the mesas on which 
their villages stand. During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
the first half of the nineteenth centuries these hostilities were 
almost continuous. Several of the older men 2 still show scars on 
their bodies, the results of wounds received in these affrays. 

Evidences of these former fights are not drawn from tradi- 
tion alone, for a willing listener may still hear them from the 
lips of participants. The cliffs themselves bear mute testimony of 
the warfare with which the Hopi defended their mesa homes. 
The Indians still point out to the sojourner climbing the trail 
a long score of marks cut in the rock, denoting the number of 
the dead who fell in one of these fights in which no man now 



1 The observations here recorded were made while the author was connected with 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, and are published by permission. 

2 Hani, Governor of Walpi, once showed the author wounds on his hand and body 
received in one of the last of the raids. He said that when he was a boy he went 
with a party consisting of his uncle Macali, Tavupa, Lemoya, Weeki, Tabaco, Totci, 
and himself, to what is now Cotton's store to trade. They were attacked by Navahos 
while asleep, and the first four were killed but the others escaped to Walpi. Tabaco 
died later, but Totci was still living at Zufii in 1900. 
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living participated. On the edge of the rocky buttress overhang- 
ing the trail to the East Mesa as one enters Hano, there can still 
be seen the grooves in the rock along which the ancient warriors 
shot their arrows or threw their spears at the enemy below them. 
In a cleft in the same mesa the old men point out a place 1 where 
the scalps of their enemies were once buried, and possibly there 
are other " scalp houses " at the other mesas. There are many 
other evidences that might be presented in support of traditions 
that the Hopi engaged their foes at the very entrances to their 
villages. Numerous as are the sources from which we might 
draw material shedding light on old Hopi war customs, now rap- 
idly vanishing, none is more significant than ceremonial survivals 
or the persistence of war customs in their present ritual, which, so 
far as the author knows, have never been described. One of 
these is an annual festival which will at least be highly modified 
and probably will disappear in the immediate future. Connected 
with this festival there are certain secret rites performed before 
idols of the War-gods and that of their " mother," or " grand- 
mother," the Spider-woman. The author has been informed 
that this or a like festival is celebrated annually at the three Mid- 
dle Mesa pueblos, but he would judge from the statements of Dr 
Dorsey and Rev. H. R. Voth, who have recently carefully de- 
scribed a two of the Oraibi festivals, that a War-dance has not 
lately been performed in that pueblo. There is no War festival at 
Sichumovi, and the exercises at Hano consist of secret rites about 
the altars herein described. 

One of the prominent societies in the social organization of 
the true Hopi pueblos is a fraternity of warriors called the 
Kalektaka. This fraternity corresponds in a general way to the 



1 Called Yovotana, The scalps attached to a stick were smoked over a fire kindled 
in the plaza of Walpi. A ** medicine " was afterward made from them and portions 
of the entrails. Two Navahos killed north of East Mesa had their hearts cut out and 
buried. 

2 The Oraibi Soya/ Ceremony, Field Columbian Museum, Anthropological Series, 
vol. in, No. I. 
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Priesthood of the Bow at Zufii, but in the Hopi pueblos this 
society has less power than the Zufii priesthood. Its annual fes- 
tival is called Monitcita, the prominent idols * being the Spider- 
woman and her twin offspring, the Little War-gods. 

Pautiwa, the chief of the War society, is also chief of the 
Eagle clan of the Pakab phratry; he has charge of the above- 
mentioned idols, claiming to have inherited them from his prede- 
cessor, an ancestral chief of his clan. The present membership of 
the War society numbers about sixty. While the majority belong 
to the same clan as their chief, forming the nucleus of the society, 
there are others who belong to several unrelated clans. Since the 
festival is so closely connected with one group of clans, a brief 
reference to the traditional history of the group may be in- 
structive. 

Tradition ascribes the early homes of the Eagle clan to 
pueblos, now in ruins, situated to the east of the present Hopi 
country, and resemblances in the ceremonies and the ceremonial 
paraphernalia of the Kalektaka to those of the warriors at Zufii 
support these traditions. It is said that this clan once lived at 
Awatobi, and that after the destruction of this village by the 
other Hopi the survivors of the clan built a new pueblo in the 
foothills east of the present settlements of the Middle Mesa. 
This village was later abandoned, a portion of the inhabitants go- 
ing to Walpi, carrying with them the idol of their War-god and 
other characteristic objects now displayed in the War festival, as 
will later be described. 

In general the plan of the War festival of the Hopi resembles 
that of their other ceremonies in that it consists of three parts, 
occurring on three different days, as follows : 1, A preliminary in- 
formal gathering of the chiefs who engage in a ceremonial- smoke 
and make certain prayer-objects. 2, A formal meeting of all the 
members of the fraternity for the purpose of manufacturing more 



1 Several Walpi clans have stone images of the God of War which are set up in 
their respective kivas in the Soyaluna ceremony at that pueblo. 
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elaborate prayer symbols, at which idols and sacred objects owned 
by the society are arranged in a prescribed manner on the floor of 
a room set. apart for this purpose; prayers and rites before them 
make up the secret rites of the festival. 3, A public dance of 
the warriors in the streets and the plaza of Walpi, when the partici- 
pants, bearing the weapons of war and characteristically painted, 
perform in the presence of spectators. 

ROOM OF THE WAR-GOD 

The room at Walpi (plate XXIII, B) in which the secret rites of 
the warriors occur is one of the least known to visitors. Its ceil- 
ing is low ; it is entered by a ladder (e), from the roof as in a kiva, 
but it bears no other resemblance to one of these ceremonial 
chambers. It is situated in the second tier of rooms, just under 
the old house of the clan above mentioned, and contains the war- 
rior fetishes and paraphernalia. 

The war chamber is twice as long as wide ; it is rectangular, 
is without windows, and has a small fireplace (fc) in one corner. 
Ordinarily this room is closed, as it is used only for the annual 
celebration of the society. In the north wall, diagonally oppo- 
site the fireplace, there is a small niche (c) closed by a slab of 
stone (ps) ordinarily sealed in place with clay. This niche con- 
tains the idols of the God of War and other fetishes hereafter 
described. 

Each of the four walls is decorated with a painting of an ani- 
mal, and as this warrior room is oriented to the Hopi cardinal 
points, the animals depicted on the walls are those associated by 
warriors with these world-quarters (plate XXll). On the north 
wall there is a brown painting of a mountain-lion {toko), three 
feet long, with legs extended and facing west. Its eye is a frag- 
ment of Haliotis shell, and a red line continued to the mouth 
represents the breath-line which terminates in the heart. The 
outline of the figure is black, and its claws, which are the same 
color, are curved. The drawing on the east wall represents a 
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wolf {kwetvil), about three feet in its entire length and painted 
white, the color symbolic of the east. Just behind it is drawn 
a disk symbolic of the sun with four pairs of radiating marks, or 
feathers, and red lines representing sunbeams. The figure on 
the south wall represents a wild-cat (tokotci) ; it has a white belly 
and legs margined in black, while its back is yellow and dotted. 
Above it is a circle enclosing a five-pointed star. The fourth 
mural painting, that on the west wall, represents a bear (Jtonau) 
which is colored brown. This is the only room in Walpi which 
has these symbolic animals represented on its walls. 

PRELIMINARY ASSEMBLY 

The preliminary assembly of the priests took place at Walpi 
in the house of the oldest woman of the Pakab clan, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1900, at about 6 oclock P.M. The gathering consisted of 
two chiefs, Pautiwa and Maho, also Piba, Kannu, and one or 
two other men who sat about the corner fireplace. All smoked 
" for rain," terms of relationship being exchanged as the pipe 
was passed from one priest to another. After all had smoked 
for some time, Pautiwa prayed, and was followed in turn by 
Maho, Piba, Kannii, and the others. As each prayed the others 
responded "Anckaif" After additional smoking and praying 
the chief prepared stringed feathers, or prayers symbolized by 
objects, for future use. 

Ordinarily a preliminary assembly of this kind is followed, on 
the next morning, by a public announcement from a housetop 
by the Speaker-chief. This, however, did not take place in the 
War festival, but word of its coming was quietly circulated 
among the warriors. 

MEETING OF THE WARRIORS 

A meeting of all the warriors occurred in the room of the 
War-god five days after the preliminary assembly, at which time 
the War-god idols were taken out of the niche in which they are 
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kept and arranged on the floor, forming what may be called a 
War-altar. 

THE WALPI WAR-ALTAR 

When a priesthood in primitive society acts in concert for 
some mutual wish, the members rely for aid on the magic power 
of certain natural or artificial forms of objects belonging to the 
priesthood. These articles are installed in a prescribed manner 
and collectively form an altar. 1 As the desire of warriors is, 
naturally, success in war, this altar is supposed to have magic 
power to aid them in that direction. 

One of the first events on the opening day of the War festival 
is the installation of this altar, which occurs in a room devoted to 
the War-god. This is the traditional home of the fetishes of 
warriors, and here, away from the eyes of the vulgar, they may 
be seen by all the initiated. It needs but a glance at these 
objects to discover what little they have in common with those 
which form the majority of the Hopi altars; they are not, as 
is generally the case, connected with rain-making and growth 
ceremonies, nor, as will later be seen, do the rites performed 
before them have these functions. They are connected with 
war, and the magic power they are supposed to possess is in- 
voked for success in war, not in agricultural pursuits. 

WAR-IDOLS AND OTHER OBJECTS 

The most conspicuous of these objects is the idol of the War- 
god, Piiiikonhoya, a black stone image about eighteen inches 
high, having a human form but with a nearly cylindrical body 
and spherical head, and with a conical cap. Its position (/) is 
indicated in plate XXIII, B. Rude indentations in the face mark 
eyes and mouth; the fingers are painted on the surface of the 
body, but neither legs nor arms are cut in relief. The most con- 
spicuous marks on this image are pairs of short, parallel white 
bands on each cheek and breast and on the lower part of the 

1 In Hopi called pony a. The term " altar," which is the nearest English equiva- 
lent and has been adopted by later writers, is not a wholly satisfactory translation. 
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body. These markings are characteristic of the War-god or 
cultus hero of the warriors. 1 

A second stone idol, of about the same size, stands by the side 
of the one described. The image, called Palunakoya (pk), is 
brown, with a white face on which are depicted eyes and mouth. 
Its head has a conical appendage resembling a hood, and is 
but slightly differentiated from the body by a groove indicating 
the neck. 

The third stone image (k) is brown or black, of almost spheri- 
cal shape, and has no resemblance to a human form. It is 
placed to the right of the War-god idol, and is known as Spider- 
woman. Between the two images last mentioned is a cylindrical 
object (/), called a tiponi, wrapped with white cotton string, its 
diameter diminishing slightly from base to apex. Numerous 
long feathers project from its apex, and a " necklace " of many 
small sea-shells is tied about its upper part. From the base of 
the tiponi there was drawn across the floor a line of meal, on 
which lay a string with an attached feather, representing a sym- 
bolic trail or pathway along which magic influences are supposed 
to pass. This object is the badge of the Warrior-chief. 

There are numerous other objects on the floor near the idol, 
one of the most characteristic of which is a framework (/) com- 
posed of slats of wood with the ends tied together in such a 
manner that it can be extended or shortened ; in the former case 
it has a zigzag form suggesting a shaft of lightning and giving 
the implement the name of " lightning framework." In public 
exercises a personator of the War-god commonly carries one of 
these objects which he extends and retracts by alternately sepa- 
rating the slats and drawing them together. 2 

At the left of the image of Palunakoya there is a bundle of 



1 Certain species of hawk have two parallel rows of feathers on each side of 
the mouth which probably suggested the facial designs ; the parallel marks on the 
body represent feathers, or rows of the same. 

2 For a figure of a personator of Puukoiihoya with the lightning framework see 
A yournal of American Ethnology and Archceology, vol. 11. 
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arrows {a) tied by a string to which shells are attached ; and 
to the right of the stone representing Spider-woman is a stick (k) 
with a stone tied in a bag at one end — a now obsolete implement 
of war. Near this ancient weapon there are several well-polished, 
light-brown stones {tc) resembling the so-called tcamahias which 
are arranged about the sand-picture of the Antelope altar in the 
Walpi Snake-dance. To these stones (which also are an ancient 
form of weapon) are tied strings with attached feathers. 

From the rafters above the row of objects on the floor form- 
ing the altar there hangs, horizontally, a rod to which are at- 
tached three vertical, semicircular hoops covered with raw cotton, 
symbolizing rain-clouds; and a number of strings of equal length 
are suspended from the rod, representing falling rain. A wooden 
cross (tk) y called tokpela, also hangs from the roof. 

An examination of the objects described reveals the absence 
of many of the symbols which characterize most Hopi altars. 
Thus, symbols of falling rain and of corn are subordinate or want- 
ing, but are replaced by implements of war; the Goddess of 
Growth is represented by the Spider-woman, grandmother of the 
twin War-gods. 

This is not the proper place to discuss ideas of magical powers 
which primitive man ascribes to natural objects, idols, or symbols ; 
but a belief in the mysterious powers, as well as in the correlative 
thought that by certain acts these powers can be made to aid 
mankind, is universal. Among many qualities which impart 
magic power to objects may be mentioned their form, age, and 
association with events or other mysterious influences. The 
objects themselves may be animate or inanimate, generally the 
latter, and they appear in primitive religion in such forms as 
totems, charms, mascots, and the like. Every priest's power of 
magic is augmented to the extent in which he can control the 
magic power of these objects or force them to aid him. The 
idols and old war implements are supposed to have certain magic 
power and are brought together as symbols of that power. 
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After assembling in the pueblo on the fifth day, each 
warrior made a prayer-stick (wps) with a single shaft, about 
the length of his index finger, pointed at both ends and with 
an eagle-feather (/) and a packet of meal (n) tied midway of its 
length, so that, in all, fifty-nine of these objects were made. 
When all had finished making them, the chief swept the floor and 
placed in the middle of the room the flat stone which is used to 
close the niche in which the war images are tightly sealed when 
not in ceremonial use. Upon this stone he poured a little 
" medicine " from the bowl, to which he added saliva, and ground 
in the mixture some soft iron oxide which formed a red pigment 
called cuta. While Pautiwa, their chief, was thus occupied, the 
warriors smoked ; and when he had finished, all prayed in 
sequence, after which everyone approached the stone slab {ps) on 
which the paint was ground, and, holding his prayer-stick in his 
left hand, painted it with the fingers of the right, at the same 
time singing a low, melodious War-song. The painting finished, 
the participants sprinkled a little glistening micaceous hematite 
over the shafts of their prayer-sticks and placed them in a 
basket before the idol of the War-god. 

The chief next made four prayer-sticks with double shafts, only 
two of which had facets on one of the component parts, but all 
were painted green and had feathers, herbs, and packets of corn 
tied to them. He likewise made a feathered string for the god 
Masaud, and offerings for other supernatural beings. At the 
close of the dance the warrior prayer-sticks were deposited in 
various nooks or shrines, in the rafters of the old houses, and 
elsewhere. 

On the night following the making of the warrior prayer- 
sticks, ceremonies were held in the room of the War-god. These 
exercises began shortly after midnight, and it was stated that 
a personation of Masaud appeared at that time, but the author 
was unable to witness them on account of other observations in 
adjacent kivas. 
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The War-dance 

The public War-dance occurred at sunrise on the following 
morning. Each participant carried a gun or other weapon which, 
in the progress of the dance, he fired into the air. The dance, 
which was accompanied by a drum, was a spirited one. 

There are resemblances between this War festival at Walpi and 
that at Zufii ; and there exists a close similarity between the 
Kalektaka society of the Hopi and the Priesthood of the Bow of 
the latter tribe. The author has seen at Zufii warrior prayer- 
sticks closely resembling those of the Kalektaka described above 
and practically identical with those from Rio Grande pueblos. 

The traditions of this War fraternity and those of the clan 
from which it was derived point to a former closer contact with 
the Zufii, thus indicating a source from which the Hopi War cele- 
bration possibly originated. Regarding the ancient homes of the 
Pakab clan, we know enough to justify the supposition that it 
was not far from a ruin, called Kintiel by the Navaho, twenty-five 
miles north of Navaho station on the Santa Fe" Pacific railroad. 
It is well-nigh proven that this clan lived at Awatobi two centuries 
ago, but which of the numerous ruins east of the Hopi pueblos 
were inhabited by Pakab clans, future research must decide. 
After the destruction of Awatobi, its survivors were carried to the 
foothills of the Middle Mesa, where they built a town which was 
later abandoned. From this pueblo the ancestors of the existing 
Pakab men and women at Walpi went to the East Mesa. In the 
light of this tradition the War-dance of Walpi may be regarded 
as a survival of an old Awatobi festival, which in turn was related 
to the ceremonies of the Priesthood of the Bow at Zufii. 

The War Festival at Hano 

As shown in the preceding pages, the War festival at Walpi 
is quite distinct from that of the Winter Solstice ceremony, the 
War-altar being placed and the accompanying secret rites being 
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performed in a special room used for that purpose only, while the 
Walpi Winter Solstice altars are erected in kivas. At the neigh- 
boring pueblo of Hano the conditions are somewhat different, 
for at that village the War-rites form a part of the Solstice festi- 
val, and the War-altars (of which there is one in each of the two 
kivas) are placed in the same room as those used in the festival of 
the Winter Solstice. These Hano altars may be distinguished 
by the names of the rooms in which they are placed, i. e., the 
Tewa-kiva War-altar and the Kisombi-kiva War-altar. In both of 
these, as in that at Walpi, the War-god images occupy prominent 
positions. The former consist of eight stone figurines arranged in 
two parallel rows, those in one row representing gods of human 
form, those in the other gods of animal form. The idols in one 
row are called Piiiikonhoya (f>, p)> Palunahoya (ph), and Kokyan- 
wiiqti (k) ; each object (af) in the second row is called a " pet " of 
the being before whose image it stands. All these idols occupy a 
rectangular field made of prayer-meal, from which a line of the 
same material is drawn to the base of the ladder by which one 
enters the room. 

The War-idols of the Kisombi-kiva resemble those of the 
Tewa-kiva and bear like names ; they are placed on the raised 
floor of the kiva, the Winter Solstice altar being in the same 
relative ceremonial region. Of these four idols the central and 
largest represents Piiiikonhoya, in front of which is the stone 
of the Spider-woman {Kokyan-wiiqti\ and at the left is the idol 
of Palunahoya. A bare, bird-shaped stone, which stands near the 
last-mentioned, is called Wikozro? an equivalent of a Bird-god 
or a Sky-god in Walpi mythology. These idols also stand on a 
rectangular field of meal strewn on the northeastern portion of 
the floor, and from it a line of meal is drawn to the base of the 
ladder. 

A comparative study of the Hano War-idols reveals a likeness 



1 Evidently, judging from a remark by one of the old men, this is a Sky-god per- 
onation with bird symbolism. 
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in shape and in name between them and the images used in cer- 
tain Rio Grande pueblos. This should be expected when it is 
considered that Hano is a Tanoan pueblo. These likenesses 
favor the belief that the form of the war cult which they il- 
lustrate was derived from New Mexico. 

The author witnessed no public war exhibition or dance of 
the Hano warriors, but it can hardly be doubted that in former 
times such occurred, and it may still be resurrected from time to 
time at the present day. 1 

Before passing to the consideration of other festivals having 
no relation to the one described, we may record an incident 
illustrating war customs which occurred at Oraibi in the spring of 
1 89 1, when a squad of six soldiers and two civilians went to 
Oraibi to arrest certain Indians. The natives manifested hos- 
tility, and gathered on the housetops to offer resistance. On 
account of their attitude and the insignificance of the military 
force, it was wisely decided by the officer in command to with- 
draw, but the soldiers returned a few weeks later with several 
troops of cavalry and some mountain howitzers. 

At this time the author was living at the East Mesa, and 
learned from Polaka, a Hano Indian who accompanied the party, 
of certain Oraibi personators who appeared on this occasion. 
The Indians, it seems, dressed three of their number to represent 
the three War-gods, — MasauA, Kokyan-wiiqti, and Puilkonhoya. 
The first two, arrayed in prescribed costumes, appeared in the 
plaza, and one of them, by means of an aspergill, threw 
" charm " liquid on the soldiers. The last mentioned, or the 

1 While, as a rule, ceremony is less mutable than mythology, and far more con- 
servative than explanation of rites, both ritual and mythology slowly change with 
advancement in culture. A prominent element in the mutation of ceremony is syn- 
copation — the dropping of rites at one stage of progress being deemed essential. 
The Hopi ferial calendar is full of these modifications, which often change the whole 
aspect of the ritual. This is apparent when we compare the same festival in different 
Hopi pueblos where slight initial changes have grown into radical differences. It is 
also seen when we compare the present festivals with those of the same pueblo in the 
past. 
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Little War-god, did not appear in public, and the author was 
informed that his arrival on the scene would have been a signal for 
the beginning of hostilities, which were happily averted. 

That part of this episode which is especially instructive to 
the ethnologist is the personation of the War-gods (two of which 
are symbolized by graven images on the War-altars above de- 
scribed) by men in carrying out the war customs which survived 
such a short time ago in the isolated pueblo of Oraibi. 

The Lesser Mamzrauti 

introduction 

From the War festival and its altars we turn to consider a 
subject of very different character and meaning — a festival called 
the Lesser Mamzrauti, which has been added to the Hopi cere- 
monial calendar from the ill-fated pueblo of Awatobi, and which 
has never been described. 1 The great Hopi festivals, as a rule, 
are complemented by lesser ceremonies, so that the same society 
of priests usually has two annual presentations of its rites — one 
elaborated, the other abbreviated — about six months apart. 
The smaller festivals sometimes occur twice a year, also indi- 
cating the division of the calendar into two parts. 2 The lesser 
mysteries of the Snake and Flute priests have already been de- 
scribed by the author, who has witnessed also those of the 
Lalakonti and Mamzrauti. The former is simply a meeting of 
chiefs, the latter has an altar and a public dance differing some- 
what from the greater ceremony. 

The lesser Mamzrauti witnessed in 1900 lasted five days, be- 
ginning with the assembly on March nth and closing on March 

1 Probably there is a Mamzrauti at each of the Middle Mesa pueblos ; and while 
we have no description of the Oraibi variant, the author has a photograph of the 
public dance at that pueblo made over ten years ago. The Oraibi Marau altar forms 
one of the groups of lay figures in the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, made 
under the direction of Rev. H. R. Voth. 

2 Payne {History of America, vol. 11) has shown a similar division in the Aztec 
ferial calendar. 
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15 th. The two important aspects of the festival here con- 
sidered are the altar and the public dance, the latter called 
Palahiktikibi on account of the appearance of certain personages 
called Palahik-tiyo and Palahiko-mana — cultus hero and heroine of 
the society. The altar is a part of the main altar erected at the 
greater Mamzrauti in October ; the public dance has simply the 
cultus heroes, which are inconspicuous in the autumnal festival. 
The greater part of the assembly day was occupied by the instal- 
lation of the altar objects {wimi) 1 in the Nacab-kiva by Saha and 
Saliko, the two chieftainesses. Nothing of great importance 
took place on the following three days, but the chiefs remained 
in the kiva, and at intervals members of the society came to sing, 
smoke, and recite prayers. Each evening there were chorus 
songs which lasted far into the night, and earlier or later all the 
women tied stringed feathers to the altar objects. 

THE LESSER MAMZRAUTI ALTAR 

The altar of the lesser Mamzrauti (plate xxv) is practically 
that portion of the greater altar of the society arranged in Oc- 
tober on the floor before the reredos. A centrally placed object, 
called " mother," consists of a wooden stick, the end of which is 
cut in the form of a disk to represent the head, the eyes and 
mouth being indicated by painted dots. The main portion of 
this stick is somewhat smaller in diameter than the head, and 
about it winds a screw-like elevation which has given the name 
" twister " to the fetish. 2 

On each side of the " mother," or " twister," is a flat stick, 
also ferruled, called the " father," while two additional wooden 
slats, bearing symbols of rain-clouds, stand one at the side of 
each " father " ; and on one side of each of these are two zigzag 



1 This term corresponds to " orenda," or that phase of magic power so well defined 
by Hewitt, but, unlike it, is used both objectively and subjectively. 

2 In medicinal practices this twister is used to cure face or bodily muscular con- 
tortions. Like so many other altar objects, it was formerly made of stone ; one of 
these was found by Mr T. V. Keam at Awatobi. 
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sticks representing lightning. Black rods varying in length, called 
" children/' form the ends of this row of objects, but at the 
extreme right there is a flattened stick used as a standard and 
placed at the kiva hatchway during the day. The prayer-sticks 
are sometimes put in the ridge of sand before the symbols of 
children. 1 

The two conical objects forming part of the altar parapherna- 
lia are called tiponis, and belong to the two chief priestesses, 
Saliko and Saha. There are likewise two bundles of black sticks 
decorated with many feathers, resembling Roman fasces. 2 Other 
objects on the floor are a rattle consisting of a curved stick 
to the end of which are attached conus shells, two feathered 
implements used in sprinkling the altar, two bone whistles, a 
tray of sacred meal, and a stick with a bunch of hawk-feathers 
tied at one end. 

PUBLIC DANCE OF THE LESSER MAMZRAUTI 

The public dance began at sunrise and was continued at inter- 
vals throughout the day, closing with a feast. The female actors, 
called Palahiko-rnanas? in the first performance of the day were 
personated by the two chieftainesses, followed at intervals (which 
were occupied in dressing) by other members of the society. 
In the late afternoon performances, during which most of the 
author's notes were made, four girls, accompanied by a man per- 
sonating Palakik-tiyo, appeared. The dancers were accompanied 
by a chorus, one of whom beat a drum. (See plate XXIV.) 



1 There is no reredos as in the October Marau altar at Walpi. In this respect 
the lesser altar at Walpi resembles the model of the Oraibi Marau altar assembled by 
Mr Voth in the Field Columbian Museum ; in other details the two differ widely. 
The Middle Mesa Marau altars have not been described. 

2 These bundles in some other ceremonies are said to represent the Spider- woman, 
or Earth-goddess ; more accurately speaking, the bundle contains the symbolic fetishes 
of this personage, the sticks being offerings tied about them. 

3 As has elsewhere been shown, the same personation in different pueblos, or even 
in the same dance, has different names. Palahiko-mana is often called Calako-mana. 
Tunwup-katcina y the child-flogger at Walpi, is called Ho-katcina at Oraibi, judging 
from Mr Voth's recent article on the Powamu of that pueblo. 
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MARAU-MANA OR PALAHIKOMANA 

The most striking object in the apparel of Palahiko-mana is a 
wooden head-dress of horseshoe shape, with radiating appendages 
also of wood, fitting over the crown of the head where it rests on 
an annulet made of corn-husks. Its interior and posterior sur- 
faces are flat and painted with concentric bands of different 
colors, yellow, red, and green predominating. A symbolic ear of 
corn, made of wood, to each end of which is attached a fragment 
of sheepskin with the wool died red, hangs over the forehead. 

The radiating slats which arise from the horseshoe body of 
the head-dress vary somewhat in size, consisting of a medial (the 
largest of all) and seven lateral on each side. All of these have 
terraced tips, decorated with feathers ; one of the tips on each 
side has curved, anchor-like appendages representing the coiffure 
peculiar to Hopi maidens and symbolizing squash-blossoms or 
the fructifying power of nature. The markings on the radiat- 
ing slats are practically the same on both sides. Perhaps the 
most problematical objects worn by these girls are small pedun- 
culated wooden cups, of various colors, placed in the corn-husk 
annulet which supports the horseshoe head-dress. Practically 
the same objects are found in the Flute-altars of several Hopi 
pueblos. From a bunch of feathers attached to the back of the 
head there projects, higher than the rest, one or more eagle 
tail-feathers. 

The face, arms, hands, legs, and feet of the Palakiko-manas are 
colored yellow, and there are red triangular markings on the 
cheeks. Their long hair hangs loosely down their backs. 

For garments the girls wear ceremonial kilts, white embroid- 
ered blankets, anklets, a great profusion of silver and shell neck- 
laces, square mosaic ear-pendants, and a great white cotton 
girdle. They carry two feathers in each hand. 

The identity of Palahiko-mana and Calako-mana, is so close 
that the author is led to regard them as practically the same 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 4— 32 
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personage x ; and the ears of corn over their foreheads betray 
their identity also with the Corn-maid who reappears elsewhere 
in the Hopi ritual under other names. Thus a comparison with 
the cultus heroine called the Flute-maid shows the same facial 
markings and similarities in other symbols, which tend to sup- 
port the hypothesis, elsewhere expressed, that these cultus hero- 
ines of two different clans are identical and must have been 
brought by related clans to the Hopi from the same part of 
Arizona. The traditions tell us that Caliko-mana was intro- 
duced by a clan which once lived on Little Colorado river, south 
of Tusayan ; the logical conclusion, therefore, is that her equiva- 
lent, the Flute-maid, had the same origin, and that the Hopi 
Flute clans came from the same region. 2 

The tradition of the Mamzrauti preserved by the chief, Salako, 
declares that their idols (among which is the statuette of Marau- 
mana, practically representing the same being which the Pala- 
hiko-mana personates) were obtained from Awatobi, having been 
brought to Walpi by a woman whose life was spared at the time 
of the massacre. It was not discovered by the author to which 
clan this woman belonged, nor whether her ancestors lived in the 
pueblos on the Little Colorado, but the probabilities, drawn from 
the similarities between the Calako-mana and Palahiko-tnana, indi- 
cate that her ancestors lived in that region, and these support 
other evidences that some of the Awatobi people came from the 
same locality. There is another important fact which supports 
the conclusion, derived from a study of Calako-mana, or her 
equivalent, Palahiko-mana, and the Flute-maid, that the Flute 
clans, of which the latter person is the cultus heroine, came from 



1 The lesser Mamzrauti or Palahiktive may, from this resemblance, be called 
the Hopi Calako, but it has no resemblance, save in name, to the Zufii Shalako, also 
sometimes performed at Sichumovi. 

2 The Lakone-mana y cultus heroine worshiped in the festival called Lalakonti, 
is also the same maid with another name. Tradition declares that her cult was brought 
to the Hopi by the Rain-cloud clans which once lived in southern Arizona, or the same 
section whence came Calako-mana. 
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the same section as the clans which brought the former; in other 
words, that the Flute clans came to the Hopi country from the 
same region of Arizona as the Rain-cloud clans which brought 
the Palahiko-mana cult. 

The distinctive fraternity of the Rain-cloud clans now existing 
in Walpi is called Kwakwantd. The members of this society 
wear head-dresses with single horns called cotokinunwd, and carry 
in their hands wooden imitations of the Plumed Serpent. In a 
way we may say that they personate ancestors with symbolic 
likenesses to a Sky-god as a Great Serpent. In other words, the 
Serpent-Sky-god is the cultus hero of the KwakwantH. 

Turning now to the cult of the Flute clans, we find the same 
Serpent-Sky-god, with some variation, a prominent feature in their 
worship 1 as shown in the name and the symbolism of the main 
idol of the Oraibi Flute altar. Dissecting the symbolism of this 
idol, it is found that it has a single horn on the head, which may 
be homologous with the horn of Paluliikon, the Plumed Serpent. 
Like all Sky-gods it has bird affinities, indicated by the wings, 
while the zigzag lines on the legs represent lightning, which is 
also a Great Serpent symbol. Combining these objective features 
we find that the idol of the Oraibi Flute altar represents a Bird- 
Snake-god, and etymology teaches that its name indicates a Sky- 
god. 2 

MARAU-TIYO OR PALAHIK-TIYO 

The male personator who accompanies the female has his 
body painted with bright pigments and wears a ceremonial kilt, a 
great embroidered sash, and a cotton girdle. The symbol which 
more than all else determines his identity is a painted cloth or 



1 The idol is called Cotokinunwtt^ the Plumed Serpent ; it is symbolized by 
zigzag markings on the legs. 

8 Some of the Hopi say that Cotokinunwd is their equivalent of the God of the 
white man. A supernatural being with the same objective symbolism reappears again 
and again in Mexican and Central American mythologies, where it is sometimes called 
" Creator." 
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buckskin stretched over a wooden framework and worn on the 

back. This object, which the author has elsewhere called a 

" moisture tablet," may be a Sun or a Sky-god symbol, and is 

worn by the KwakwantH, a priesthood in the New-fire festival, 

and by one of the Flute priests in their dance. The evidence 

afforded by the legends that Marau-tiyo, the Flute-youth, and 

the KwakwantH lived in the same locality before going to Walpi, 

is therefore augmented. 

The author is not aware that the Zufli have any personation 

comparable with Palakiko-niana, but certain traditions of both the 

Zufii and the Hopi indicate the same or nearly the same place 

near St Johns, Arizona, as the home of the Calako cultus. This 

place the Hopi call Winima, and it is possible that it was formerly 

an inhabited pueblo from which some clans went to Zufli and 

others to the Hopi country. Both have preserved the same 

name, Calako, or Skalako, in their respective modern homes, but 

the Zufiis have retained the festival in its more original form. 1 

The Hopi Calako-mana is the best-preserved personage surviving 

in it. 

Winter Sun Prayer-stick Making 

introduction 

One of the most venerated societies of priests in both Walpi 
and Hano is called the Sun priesthood, which has a summer and 
a winter meeting in both pueblos. The summer meeting has 
been elsewhere described. The author attended the winter 
meeting of the Walpi Sun-priests for the first time on December 
17, 1899, and here records what then occurred in order to fill 
a few gaps in our knowledge of this ceremony. 

The general character of the ceremony of the Sun-priests, its 
duration, and the place in which the celebrants assemble, are the 
same in both summer and winter observances ; but in the summer 



1 The so-called Zufii (Sio-) Calako is sometimes performed in Sichumovi, but it was 
introduced there directly from Zufii in the last generation. 
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performance the offerings to the sun are deposited in a shrine 
called the " east sun-house," representing the summer solstice, while 
those of the winter ceremony are deposited in a shrine west of the 
pueblo, representing the " winter sun-house " or winter solstice. 
In both instances the offerings are practically identical in form 
and significance. 

The participants were Kwatcakwa (chief), Supela, Tcubi, 
Anawita, Sakwistiwa, Tcasra, and Tcoshoniwu, all members of 
the Patki or Rain-cloud clan. This meeting occurred in the 
room near the Mon-kiva, in the lowest story of the ancestral Patki 
building. This chamber, which is without windows and doors, 
being entered from the roof, is set apart for this meeting like the 
old Pakab house when the warriors gather for the Momtcita. In 
a way we may liken these rooms to kivas, but in their use as cere- 
monial chambers they probably antedated the latter. In early 
times, while secret rites were still limited to the clan, such rooms 
were amply sufficient for all purposes ; but when the sacerdotal 
fraternity composed of many clans was formed, these clan kivas 
were not large enough to accommodate the members, conse- 
quently large rooms were constructed. These special rooms are 
the society kivas, which in Walpi and other Hopi pueblos are 
necessarily so placed and constructed as to be separated from the 
clan dwelling by reason of the size and composite nature of the 
societies which gather in them. 

In most of the Arizona ruins thus far opened, no society kivas 
have yet been found, probably because clan kivas or rooms 
owned by different clans were ample for the clan festivals. In 
early times there were probably no society kivas, because no 
large priesthoods existed, and it was only after the pueblos be- 
came large and composite that these rooms were built. The 
Flute society, the Sun-priests, and the Warriors of Walpi still hold 
secret rites in what may be called clan kivas or clan rooms, while the 
ceremonies of the other societies are conducted in society kivas. 

The secret rites of the Sun-priests last but a single day ; they 
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consist mainly of the manufacture of prayer-bearers or prayer- 
sticks, of ceremonial smoking, songs, and verbal prayers. The 
following kinds of prayer-bearers were made : 1, Thirteen prayer 
sticks, called sun pahos ; 2, One artificial eagle egg; 3, Two clay 
images of quadrupeds; 4, Two warrior prayer-sticks; 5, One 
prayer object in the form of an ear of corn. The manufacture of 
these objects occupies the whole morning, and when finished they 
are arranged in order in a basket-tray placed in a corner of the 
room, the pointed ends being toward its center. A few words 
regarding these prayer-offerings may be instructive. 

The sun prayer-sticks, which are the most numerous, differ 
from each other in but one essential feature. All are double, or 
made of two sticks tied together ; but while some of these have 
terminal facets cut on one or both, others are without them. 
Seven prayer-sticks have two facets with painted dots to repre- 
sent eyes and mouth ; six have a facet on one stick only, and one 
has no facet on either of the two sticks. The faceted wand on a 
double prayer-stick is ordinarily called the female, the non-faceted, 
the male. The bodies of the stick are painted green, the facet 
yellow, and the facial dots black. All are pointed at one end 
and are of the length of the middle finger. 

The two shafts are bound together by a cotton string in which 
is inserted a corn-husk packet of meal ; from this extends a string, 
to the end of which a feather is attached. The binding string 
also holds in place a turkey-feather and two herbs — appendages 
which are not characteristic of the sun pahos, but occur in several 
other kinds of prayer-emblems. Inserted between the cotton 
string and the shafts of the prayer-sticks is a small twig, crooked 
at one end, from which hangs a feather, while another string con- 
nects it with the shaft. This crook is peculiar to the prayer-stick 
of the Sun-priests and is believed by the author to be a diminu- 
tive representation of an implement akin to a throwing-stick, 1 the 

Pushing has pointed out the same likeness in his article on "The Arrow," 
American Anthropologist, vol. VIII, 1895, p. 307. 
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object of which is to increase the velocity of a shaft thrown into 
the air. Its prototype is repeatedly used in Hopi rites, and it 
occurs among Hopi ceremonial paraphernalia always apparently 
with the same or nearly the same meaning. One of the most in- 
structive prayer objects made by the Sun-priests is oval in form, 
painted white, and with a string about its lesser circumference to 
which a feather is attached. This object represents an eagle's 
egg and is placed in a cairn, called the Eagle-shrine, as a prayer 
for the increase of eagles. There were also two rude clay imita- 
tions of quadrupeds — sheep or other animals. At the close of 
the rites they were placed in sheep corrals and elsewhere for the 
increase of the flocks. 

The warrior prayer-stick is the same as that made in the War 
festivals, and is probably an offering to the War-gods to protect 
the farms. 

An object representing an ear of corn well illustrates the Hopi 
mode of prayer by signatures. It is made of wood, elongated in 
form, with a corn-husk packet to which a feather is tied. One 
pole is marked with parallel lines, and the surface is divided into 
small, black, rectangular figures, each with a central dot, repre- 
senting seeds. This object is a prayer symbol for corn. 

SONGS AND PRAYERS 

The songs that are sung and the prayers that are uttered over 
the objects are supposed to impart to them the magic power of 
the priests ; for when a Hopi breathes on sacred meal and 
sprinkles his idols with it, or, for instance, throws it toward the 
sun, he expresses his wish and makes the meal a bearer of his 
magic power. The meal thus becomes a prayer-bearer, its effi- 
cacy being enhanced by objective symbols or signs ; hence a packet 
of meal tied to an artificial ear of corn becomes more efficacious 
than meal alone. 

The consecration of the prayer objects, by which is meant 
the imparting to them of the magic or wish of their maker, is 
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accomplished by songs, prayers, and ceremonial smoking, each 
mode of transfer being supposed to vivify the objective symbols 
and to endow them with the magic power of the priests. 

From the flat basket containing the above prayer objects, 
placed on a pile of sand in a corner of the room, there is drawn 
across the floor to the ladder a trail of meal and corn-pollen. 
This line is a symbolic road along which the power of the prayer 
emblems is supposed to pass. Just in front of this basket, on the 
meal line, is placed the stone fetish of a frog, over which is 
stretched a cotton string with an attached feather. The frog is 
the only object, besides the prayer emblems, used by the Sun- 
priests, 1 and is highly reverenced by them as efficacious in bringing 
rain. After this simple arrangement of basket, symbolic trail, 
and frog fetish, the Sun-priests approach the simple altar and 
begin their ceremonial smoke, songs, and verbal prayers. 

Smoking, singing, and praying impart to the prayer-bearers 
the will of the worshipers. In the first method the pipe was 
lighted by Tcubi, the Pipe-chief, who passed it to Kwatcakwa, 
addressing him as his father and receiving in reply the correspond- 
ing term of relationship. The chief then puffed smoke on the 
objects and toward the four solstitial points. 9 The other men 
smoked in sequence from the same pipe, receiving it with an ex- 
change of terms of relationship. These have been so often men- 
tioned in the author's writings that they need not be repeated 
here. 

Verbal prayers follow the smoke prayer. Each man, pre- 
ceded by the chief, took a handful of meal, breathed his prayer on 
it, and sprinkled the prayer-objects in the basket-tray. Song 
prayers follow those verbally delivered ; but the intent is the 
same, only the manner of directing the power being changed. 



1 Note the association of a frog fetish with Sun ceremonies. 

2 The smoke carries the prayer from the chief ; it transfers the wish of the smoker 
to the object ; moreover, it is a cloud and is symbolically efficacious in bringing that 
which clouds produce — rain. 
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After the songs, in reverse order, come verbal prayers and smok- 
ing, the rites closing by the chief passing from priest to priest and 
daubing the cheek of each with meal. 

Directly following the event last mentioned occurs a purifica- 
tion rite which, in simple or elaborate form, takes place in most 
Hopi ceremonies. It is regarded by the priests as necessary to 
avert harm from the individual, but its meaning is possibly better 
expressed by regarding it as a protection from evil magic. The 
object used in this rite is ashes, the product of fire, the power of 
which is always regarded as potent and mysterious. Supela 
passes to each person a handful of ashes, and then, standing in 
the middle of the room, sprinkles a little of the same substance 
along the mid-rib of a feather. Each priest holds a pinch of ashes 
in his closed hand as Supela sings a low song and beats time with 
the feather to which he imparts a quivering movement. He then 
walks around the room, drawing the feather across the feet of one 
priest after another, who in turn makes passes over his head in a 
horizontal circuit and throws the pinch of ashes toward the hatch- 
way. Supela again passes around the room, touching with the 
feather the knees, loins, chest, and head of each priest, who in 
turn makes circular passes over his head with his left hand, and 
throws a pinch of ashes toward the entrance to the room. Supela 
takes new pinches of ashes for each circuit, and the ashes each 
priest has after the final circuit is thrown toward the hatchway. 
Immediately after this purification rite, wives and sisters of the 
assembled priests appear at the entrance to the room and pass 
food to those below. Each woman brings with the food a hand- 
ful of prayer-meal, which is given to Supela, who sprinkles it on 
the prayer-emblems. A feast closes the celebration, as is univers- 
ally the case in Hopi festivals. 

The simple ceremony herein described is repeated twice 
annually, once near the summer and again at the winter solstice. 
It is an instructive example of sun worship, and as such there are 
one or two related facts which may be emphasized. All the Sun- 
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priests are members of a group of clans which in ancient times 
lived in a land called Palatkwabi. The route of migration of 
these clans is so well known that there is no doubt of their 
southern affiliation, and it may justly be concluded that the 
cultus here described came from a southern country. 

The introduction of the fetish of a frog is significant, and is 
the only instance known to the author in which an image of this 
creature is used at Walpi, although pictures of the frog are con- 
stantly found on altars and ceremonial paraphernalia. It is re- 
garded by the author as the symbol of the Sky-god or of the 
Rain-god, so that we may interpret it as connected with sun 
worship, so far as that which it symbolized is concerned. 

This seems an appropriate place to refer to the frog images 
made of shells encrusted with turquoise, a few specimens of 
which have been found in ruins of the Southwest. 1 Although 
these mosaics may have been worn on the breast in ceremonial 
personations, it is hardly probable that they were put to purely 
secular uses, and they therefore may have been used by the 
ancient people of Arizona in somewhat the same way as the frog 
idol above described. 

The Buffalo-dance (Mucaiasti) 

introduction 

There is no evidence known to the author that the bison, or 
American buffalo, ranged in historic times as far west as the arid 
region of Arizona in which the Hopi pueblos are now situated, 
but there is abundant proof that the ancestors of some of these 
Indians knew this ruminant, and obtained its hide in trade for 
the manufacture of various articles of apparel or ceremony. It 
would appear improbable that a people with such a limited per- 
sonal knowledge of the animal as the Hopi must have had, could 
have developed a bison cult; but the fact that the Hopi are 



1 One of these, from Chaves Pass, is figured by the author in the Smithsonian 
Report for 1897. 
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a composite people, partly consisting of descendants of those who 
once lived near where these animals were hunted, gives more 
probability to the existence of such a cult among them. 

The clans of Tiwa, Tano, and Tewa extraction which joined 
the Hopi at the close of the seventeenth and in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, no doubt had a form of the buffalo cult 
which had been practised in their New Mexican settlements. 
The valley of the Pecos, within the memory of many living 
Pueblo Indians, contained herds of buffalo, and men of these 
three pueblo groups are known to have hunted the animal in that 
region. The Buffalo-dance, no doubt, had a prominent place in 
their ceremonials and was carried with them when they moved 
westward to the Hopi country. This explains the fact that we 
still find a survival of this dance at Hano, the Tewa pueblo on 
the East Mesa. 

It was the good fortune of the author to witness the Buffalo- 
dance at Walpi in March, 1900, and as this performance among 
the Hopi has never been described, a few notes on this little- 
known ceremony will be presented. 1 It is said by all the Hopi, 
and by the few white men who witnessed it years ago, that the 
Buffalo-dance is on the decline, the presentations given in late 
years lacking the elaborate character of earlier performances. 
This is ample reason why that which now survives should be 
recorded before it completely disappears. 

The Buffalo-dance is not accompanied by secret rites, and 
lasts but a single day. The two principal personators, known as 
the Buffalo-youth and the Buffalo-maid, dance at intervals during 
the day, while a chorus of singers, one of whom beats a wooden 



1 Personations of the bison by masked men in kivas or in secular performances 
are mentioned in the author's account of the theatrical dramatization at Walpi in the 
Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences, vol. 1. From what the author 
has learned of the Sun-dance of the " Plains Indians," through those who have ob- 
served it, he is inclined to regard it as primarily a ceremony the object of which was 
to increase the buffalo herds, with initiation features. Among the Hopi it is merely 
a survival, the action having outlived the meaning. 
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drum, furnish the necessary accompaniment. In former times, 
especially at Hano, where this dance was celebrated with con- 
siderably more fervor and ceremonial detail than at present, the 
advent of the personators was dramatized in a more realistic way. 
The Buffalo-youth and the Buffalo-maid donned their costumes 
far out in the plain, and the people went down the trails to meet 
and to escort them to the pueblo. There were also accompany- 
ing secret rites, but of late these have been abandoned. 

BUFFALO-MAIDS AND -YOUTHS 

Two young men and two girls participated in the Buffalo- 
dance witnessed at Walpi in 1900. They dressed in the kivas 
and did not leave the mesa. Their apparel and symbolism were 
as follows : the distinctive facial markings of the maids were two 
parallel lines on each cheek ; each wore a sun-shield on her back 1 
and carried a notched stick, called a " sun-ladder," in her hand. 
Ceremonial blankets completed their costume. 

The youths wore wigs of sheepskin (formerly these were of 
buffalo skin), stained black, the pelts hanging down their backs. 
These wigs had artificial buffalo-horns, and embroidered bands 
extended across their foreheads. Each carried a zigzag stick, 
representing lightning, in his hands. Ceremonial kilts and sashes 
completed the costume of the youths. 

The dance had a lively movement as compared with the 
solemn, rhythmic step of the Hopi katcinas, that of the male per- 
sonator suggesting the movement of the buffalo. The Buffalo- 
youth pranced about the Buffalo-maid, now and then running the 
length of the plaza and pretending to spear the earth with his 
notched or zigzag stick. This action possibly symbolized the 
fertilization of the earth ; indeed, one is tempted to suppose that 
it was once a signature prayer to make the earth yield buffaloes, 



1 Hopi tradition relates that the Sun brought this cult to the East Mesa, but com- 
parative studies show that the connection between the buffalo cult and the sun cult 
was deeper than the Hopi now appreciate. 
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but if this were actually the case, the Hopi have lost all know- 
ledge of its primal significance. The movements of the Buffalo- 
maids were confined to a slow turning of the body, raising on 
tiptoe and swaying back and forth. Each maid held in each 
hand, extended before her, a notched stick called a "sun-ladder," 
elsewhere described. 1 

The Children's Dance 

The tendency of children to imitate their elders is universal, 
and to show that Hopi children are no exception, a few lines will 
be devoted to a juvenile Katcina dance witnessed by the author 
at Walpi on January 16th, 1900. This dance is called Wahikwu 
nenia, or " Go-throwing dance," because at its close one of the 
boys who participates throws pifion-nuts to the assembled spec- 
tators. About fifteen boys and girls, none more than fifteen 
years of age, took part, each dressed in a ceremonial kilt and 
a blanket ; their bodies were painted, and feathers were tied in 
their hair. No masks were worn, and the boys and girls were 
dressed by their elders in one of the kivas. Each of the little 
performers carried a rattle, and they danced and sang as do their 
elders in the regular ceremonies. Some of the children were so 
small that they were carried into the kivas in the arms of their 
fathers to prevent them from slipping or falling from the ladders. 

At the close of the dance the children threw to the spectators 
small packets of corn-mush (somipiki) and pifion-nuts. A chorus 
of spectators, mostly adults, sang as the children danced, and 
one of their number beat a drum. This dance is not a sacred 
one, but a secular imitation encouraged by the parents as child's 
play. One or more of the participants may have had a know- 
ledge of the fact that real katcinas are simply representations 
of gods, but the majority believed, as do all Hopi children before 
the ceremonial flogging by which they are initiated, that the 



1 American Anthropologist, April, 1899. 
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masked beings which from time to time perform in the public 

plazas are as truly realities as is " Santa Claus " to some of our 

own children. 

Conclusion 

While this brief notice of the children's dance closes this 
article, it by no means exhausts the subject of Hopi minor festi- 
vals. It only leads us to the threshold of secular festivals and 
customs, to consider which would unduly enlarge the present 
paper. Nothing has been recorded of a pretty little custom at 
the time of wood-gathering, when the men, laden with firewood, 
return to the pueblos and are met by the girls of the village; 
nor of the rabbit-hunts and their attendant festivities. The 
planting and " harvest home " festivals still await description, as 
do the salt gathering, the clearing out of the springs, the games 
in the plaza when one pueblo plays against another, or in the 
kivas when women contest with the men, as in the cup game, 
cocotukwu Then there are the strictly family festivals, such as 
child " christening/* when the baby is dedicated to the sun, 1 
puberty and marriage festivities, and mortuary rites which differ 
in the several villages. The house-building " bees " by the clan 
should not be overlooked, and the primitive markets are well 
worth consideration in a complete description of Hopi minor 
festivals. 

The subject has many ramifications, to follow which would 
introduce numerous widely different customs, among which are 
the harvest exercises on the farms, when maize is roasted in great 
pits ; rites in the kivas at the time of epidemics for the purpose of 
averting sickness; and ceremonies about the body of a Hopi 
killed by lightning. All of these and many others have changed 
more or less in the ten years since the author began his studies 
of these interesting people. Hopi aboriginal life is fast fading 
into the past and the time for gathering ethnological data is 
limited. 

1 See J. G. Owens, in A Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. II. 
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The author, in closing, would suggest that a record of the 
variations of the same Hopi festival in different pueblos is im- 
portant. The more detailed the descriptions are made, the 
greater the differences of the same ceremony are found to be. 
These variations are due in part to syncopation, in a much 
greater degree to modification and addition, but most of all to 
diversity in the clan organization and clan predominance in the 
priesthoods or among the participants. A great festival is a 
mosaic added to by incoming clans or abbreviated by the death 
of others. It is continually changing as the sociology of the 
pueblo changes, and possibly a knowledge of these variations 
may be of value in tracing the evolution of the ritual. 

While the great Hopi festivals in the different pueblos differ 
in the form, number, and detail of their altars, in the number 
and intent of their personators, and in many other particulars, 
they have certain elements in common. The author believes 
these local modifications, like the composition of the pueblos 
themselves, are comparatively modern. The population of each 
pueblo is formed of clans united in different proportions ; each 
great festival is a similar union of rites in which those of one or 
another clan predominate. Some of these rites can be definitely 
assigned to the clan which brought them, others cannot. In the 
former case, aided by tradition, we can trace the rites to certain 
pueblos, now in ruins, where the clans once lived, but only in 
a limited way, for the trail becomes obscure a few hundred miles 
from the present Hopi villages. 



